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TOGETHER IN GOD’S MISSION: 


AN LWF CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF MISSION 


PREFACE 


In response to the need expressed by many member churches throughout the 
world for a Lutheran document on mission theology, the VIIth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation, held in 1984 in Budapest, called for the prepara- 
tion of a statement on mission. The practical task of developing the state- 
ment was assigned to the LWF Commission on Church Cooperation. 


The purposes of the statement are (1) to help Lutheran churches throughout 
the world become more deeply aware of God’s mission ("sending") to the world 
and of the role of the church universal as it participates in that mission; 
(2) to serve as an instrument for spreading a renewal of commitment to that 
mission among Lutheran churches, their local congregations and pastors; and 
(3) to stimulate further cooperation among themselves and with other 
churches for the sake of a "united witness before the world to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ," a task to which the LWF is committed by its constitution. 


In order to accomplish these objectives and to draft the requested state- 
ment, the Commission on Church Cooperation established an international 
working group, consisting of men and women from all continents on which 
member churches exist. This full working group met on two occasions, and a 
smaller drafting group held three additional meetings. The group was 
chaired by Henrik Smedjebacka, a member of the Commission on Church 
Cooperation, and Risto Lehtonen, former Director of the Department of Church 
Cooperation, served as secretary to the group. 


The working group made some deliberate choices which determined both the 
structure and the content of this statement. Most important are the 
following principles. 


First, the group chose to present the theological understanding of mission 
from the perspective of the Trinity. The method followed by the group was 
to approach the ecumenical creeds from the diverse contextual experiences of 
its members and ask what confession of the triune God means for mission in 
today’s world. This choice meant that other significant biblical and 
confessional themes were left with little or no attention. Therefore, such 
themes as the kingdom of God, law and gospel, and theology of the cross were 
set aside in favor of the trinitarian approach. 


Second, the working group chose to limit the use of the word "mission" to 
God's saving work and to the church’s participation in that work. This 
choice gives the word "mission" in this document a distinct emphasis and 
prevents the word from general use. The group was indeed aware of and tried 
to be sensitive to the different uses and traditions of "mission". 














4 Preface 


The work of the group began with study of the LWF Working Paper on Mission 
produced in 1984. From there it developed several drafts of its own work. 
The second draft was approved in principle by the Commission in April, 1987. 
On that occasion the Commission requested consideration of a number of 
revisions and authorized the group to send the third revised draft to all 
member churches and to related organizations for review. 





On the basis of responses from churches throughout the world, the present 
version was prepared and edited. The statement is now shared with the 
member churches of the Lutheran World Federation and with others in the hope 
that it will help Christians everywhere to join that journey into the 
missionary nature of the church, a journey on which the international 
working group found much joy and stimulation. 











TOGETHER IN GOD’S MISSION: 
AN LWF CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF MISSION 


Adopted by the LWF Executive Committee 
in June 1988 in Addis Ababa/Ethiopia 


1. AFFIRMATIONS ON MISSION IN A LUTHERAN PERSPECTIVE 


1.1. God's Mission and the Mission of the Church 


The God who is revealed in and speaks through the Old and New Testaments and 
whom the church has confessed from its beginning as one God in three persons 
is a God in mission. The sending of the Son and the Holy Spirit to the 
world was the supreme manifestation of divine missionary activity. "God 
loved the world so much that he gave his only Son, that everyone who has 
faith in him may not die but have eternal life" (John 3:16). Today God 
continues this mission in the world by entering the lives of human beings as 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. The ultimate goal of this divine mission 
is the establishment of the reign of God in its fullness at the end of time. 


Participation in the mission of God is the central purpose of the church. 
The mission of the church is derived from God’s own mission and is embedded 
in the self-revelation of God. The missionary task of the church is to be 
found not only in a few "sending" texts of Holy Scripture but in the whole 
biblical story. The church participates in God’s mission by proclaiming in 
word and deed both the presence and the coming of the kingdom and by convey- 
ing the message of salvation in Jesus Christ to the world. The mission of 
the church always takes place within specific, changing historical contexts 
and differing cultural situations and therefore bears their marks. Its 
continuity, however, is based on God's own activity in the world as revealed 
uniquely in the person of Jesus Christ and in the sending of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The character of mission is therefore determined by two fundamental themes: 
- mission is the ongoing saving work of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit; 


- mission is God's mandate to God's people to participate in this continuing 
saving work. 


1.2. The Mission of the Triune God 


The mission of God is discussed in this document in terms of the Trinity, 
recognizing that the one indivisible God in mission is present in all three 
persons of deity. God, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, has an unchanging 
intention to bring salvation to humankind: to establish orderly existence 
and justice as Creator, to enter human history as Redeemer, and as Holy 
Spirit to reveal God’s love through the witness of the Scriptures. The work 




















6 The Mission of God the Creator 


of God through the church is also the work of the triune God. "As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you... Receive the Holy Spirit..." (John 
20:21-22). 


The scope of the mission of God who is Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier goes 
beyond the capacity of human understanding. The ecumenical creeds are a 
joyful affirmation of God’s mission in the world. Yet as human words they 
do not contain the full scope of God’s presence and work. Only on the last 
day will human beings see God without veil, face to face in glory, and grasp 
the depth and breadth of God’s love and will. 


1.2.1. The Mission of God the Creator 


The recognition of the Creator as God in mission, characterized by 

unconditional love, forms the foundation for mission. Throughout the 
Scriptures God is confessed both as Lord of the cosmos (Ps. 22:27-31; 
86:8-10; 102:18-28) and as the one who calls the chosen people to bear 
witness among the nations (Exodus 19:3-6; Isaiah 40:21-31 and 49:6). 


Creation itself is a gift of the gracious God. All that God made was good 
(Genesis 1), each part fulfilling its created purpose and thus contributing 
to the harmonious whole. All people were created in God’s own image to be 
God's co-workers in the care of creation. 


God in grace also sustains the world by working within human institutions 
and societies. It is the vocation of those who confess God’s name to work 
in partnership with all people for realization of God's purpose of peace and 
wholeness: for justice, trust among peoples, freedom from hunger, respon- 
sible use of the earth’s resources, and the proper use of technology for 
human welfare. 


Against these convictions stands the reality of evil which has despoiled the 
intended harmony of creation and which is demonstrated by the rebellion of 
humanity against the Creator. The forces of sin are manifest in human sel- 
fishness, injustice, exploitation of other persons, and misdirected techno- 
logy. All humanity has rebelled against God and denied its own vocation. 

As a result the whole creation is held in bondage by sin. 


Nevertheless, God the Creator promises a renewed creation and a restoration 
of the world to its original purposes (Isaiah 65:17-25). With Paul we look 
forward to that time when "the creation itself will be set free from bondage 
and decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God" (Romans 
8:21). That new creation has begun in history in the coming of Jesus (Luke 
4:16-18), but it will not be completed until the end of all times (Revela- 
tions 21-22). Meanwhile, God still sustains the imperfect world. God’s 
law, planted in all human hearts, bears witness to God’s love and presence 
among all peoples and within human institutions. 


The mission of God the Creator, therefore, provides the foundation and 
promise for our world and all its peoples. 
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1.2.2. The Mission of God the Redeemer 


The saving work of God is uniquely revealed in the sending of the Son as the 
Incarnate Word. In Jesus God offers to every human being the unconditional 
gift of justification to be received through faith (Romans 3:21-22). 


The faith of the Old Testament coincides with the message of God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. It proclaims God’s reign over the whole world and 
God’s love towards all humankind. The work of the suffering servant of God 
and the promise of a new age of peace and wholeness are all expressions of 
the Good News which is fulfilled in Christ. 


The biblical witness to the depth and gravity of sin includes the fatal 
consequences of humanity's rejection of its Creator. Human beings, as both 
sinners and victims of sin, cannot of themselves overcome sin’s power and 
other destructive powers at work in suffering and death. 


The sending of Christ was God’s own way of dealing with a humanity that had 
rejected its Creator. God did not and does not turn away from the people 
who have turned away from him. Instead, by becoming human God identified 
fully with the human condition in all its limitations. Christ assumed the 
form of a servant and ultimately accepted the fate of an outcast and crimi- 
nal. Without committing any sin he took human sin upon himself and gave to 
those who receive him the freedom to be children of God. 


The Good News of Jesus Christ lies in his victory over sin and death. This 
message presents the most direct and radical challenge to our world and 
thereby becomes the focal point of God’s mission. It calls for a response 
from all who are confronted with it. While still a sinner and menaced by 
the powers of this world, a disciple baptized into Christ’s death can be 
confident of the victory and freedom which Christ has won through his own 
suffering, death and resurrection. 


By the life, death and resurrection of Jesus God inaugurated a new reign and 
opened a new hope and future for the whole creation. Jesus, as the Messiah 
already promised in the Old Testament, marks the beginning of a new libera- 
tion, the emergence of new community, and the anticipation of the final 
glorious realization of the Reign of God. 


The sending of Christ for the salvation of the world is the center point of 
God's mission in human history between creation and its restoration in 
glory. Thus, Jesus Christ is the center of the mission of the church. The 
message of salvation is to be transmitted anew to each generation and each 
nation. It calls people to the discipleship of Christ, and, when received 
in faith, changes the course of people’s lives. It conveys hope with its 
perspective of the future. It opens the way to tasting the newness of life 
in Christ. Through this message the Holy Spirit acts both in its carriers 
and in its recipients. 


1.2.3. The Mission of God the Sanctifier 


God’s saving mission continues in the world through the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit of God empowered the prophets, descended on Jesus from the beginning 
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of his ministry, and sent and equipped the young church for its witness. In 
the same way the Holy Spirit sends and enables God’s people in every age for 
participation in mission. 


Through the gospel the Holy Spirit calls people to repentance, faith and new 
life. It is the Spirit who gathers into one body a diversity of humans into 
a new family, breaking the barriers of class, race, and culture. It is not 
the messengers but the Holy Spirit who convicts of sin and injustice, who 
arouses faith and who renews God’s people for mission individually and col- 
lectively. In the power of the Holy Spirit the proclaimed Word reaches out 
and seeks to transform even those far from the Reign of God, those who 
oppose, ignore, or distort the gospel. 


The lasting fruits of mission are the work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
enables our imperfect human efforts to become instruments of God’s mission. 
The Holy Spirit transforms the human words proclaiming the Good News, the 
water of baptism, and the bread and wine of the Eucharist into signs of 
Christ’s presence in the church, empowering the church for God’s mission. 


The Holy Spirit equips Christians with a diversity of gifts (1 Corinthians 
12, Romans 12, Ephesians 4), so that they are able to carry the saving 
message of the gospel to all peoples in every circumstance throughout the 
earth. All of the Spirit’s gifts - preaching, teaching, healing, prophecy, 
administration, and others - are intended to strengthen the communities of 
God's gathered people, congregations, for inner growth and for mission. The 
Spirit makes the church, imperfect though it is, a foretaste of the promised 
age to come. 


1.3. The Mission of the Church: Participation in God’s Mission 


The mission of the church derives from God's own mission. Called by the 
power of the Holy Spirit for witness by word, deed, and fellowship and to 
live the life of Christ, the church is a sign of the presence of God's Reign 
within history. God’s own mission is larger than the mission of the church. 
Yet, the church, itself part of the sinful humanity with all its weaknesses, 
already shares the gift of the newness of life in Christ. God uses this 
imperfect instrument to manifest the divine purposes of creation, justice 
and salvation, and to display God’s unmerited grace and love among all 
people. Thus the church participates in God’s mission to bring justice and 
salvation to humanity and to reconcile a broken creation. 


Mission ("sending") belongs to the very being of the church, and thus the 
apostolic character of the church refers primarily to its missionary nature. 
It is not an optional activity but is participation in the continuing work 
of God. The church’s role in this mission is rooted in the proclamation of 
the gospel and in the administration of the sacraments, in which Christ 
continues to give himself. The church’s goal in this mission is not itself 
but the world. 


There are many images of the church in the New Testament, each having its 
own missiological significance. The church is the body of Christ which is a 
sacramental fellowship and a manifestation of Christ's continuing saving 
work. The church is the people of God, pilgrim people on the move, like 
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Abraham, faced with unknown conditions ahead. As salt and leaven, the 
church is summoned to become a transforming agent in the world. The church 
is made up of disciples of Christ who are sisters and brothers to one 
another. The church is the company of those who accept the cross of Christ 
and share the burdens of those who suffer. The church is a community of 
believers among whom human distinctions are disregarded (1 Corinthians 
15:16; Galatians 3:28). As such it is a sign of the oneness of humanity 
intended by God in creation and promised by God in the new age to come. 


Through the witness of this missionary church, God calls peoples to con- 
version and baptism, offers as a free gift newness of life in communion with 
Christ and with one another, and invites them to participate in God’s saving 
activity in the world. 


Participation in God’s mission is consequently the task assigned to every 
Christian in baptism. The task belongs as well to all local congregations 
as they are called to nurture and equip its members for witness and service. 
It is also the common responsibility of the whole church in all its mani- 
festations. 


All of the church’s ministries have a missionary dimension because of the 
missionary nature of the church. This dimension applies equally to the 
ordained and specialized ministries of the church as well as to the laity. 
The priesthood of all believers lives out its Christian vocation within 
their daily occupations and in their sharing responsibility for the cor- 
porate witness of the church. Among all the ministries of the church, the 
ministry of word and sacrament occupies, however, a special place because of 
its responsibility for the means of grace. The Augsburg Confession states 
that the ministry of word and sacrament is given in order that people may 
come to faith (CA., Art. V). 


The primary goal for the church’s participation in God’s mission is 
expressed by Christ himself in the Great Commission: to make disciples of 
all nations (Matthew 28:19). Mission directions are also given to the 
disciples earlier. They include preaching good news of the kingdom, healing 
the sick, casting out demons, and feeding the hungry. Proclamation of the 
gospel, calling people to believe in Jesus Christ and to become members of 
the new community in Christ, participation in the work for peace and justice 
and in the struggle against all enslaving and dehumanizing powers are there- 
fore an integral part of the mission of the church. All such activities 
point to the reality of the Reign of God and to its final realization at the 
fulfillment of history. 


The nature of the church’s mission is always servanthood. Jesus exemplified 
the role of the servant in his life of suffering and in his death. In like 
manner the church. in mission is to rely on the power of God’s spirit working 
through self-denial, suffering and cross, rather than on the wealth and 
power of the world. The fruits of mission are gifts of God, granted not 
through human power and wisdom, but only through proclaiming and sharing the 
life of the crucified Lord (1 Corinthians 1:18,27). 


Faithfulness in mission implies pursuit of the unity of the church. What- 
ever divides the church, be it denominational traditions or sociopolitical 
differences, also hampers the church’s role in God’s mission. Striving for a 
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visible manifestation of the oneness of God’s people in a world divided by 
racial, ethnic, economic and other forces is essential for the sake of a 
united witness so that the world may believe (John 17). 


2. THE CHANGING CONTEXT OF MISSION 


2.1. The Religious Context 





The church has always existed in a continually changing religious context. 
In our century the characteristic phenomena are the rise of churches in 
Africa and Asia, signs of renewed missionary awareness among churches on all 
continents, and the decline of churches in areas in which they once played a 
dominant role. The center of gravity in the Christian world community con- 
tinues to shift southward. This shift is underway also for Lutheran 
churches, even if the vast majority of Lutherans are still in Europe and 
North America. 


These developments have already had a profound impact on how the task of 
world mission is perceived. The spread of Christianity today is less 
visibly related to the work of European and North American mission organi- 
zations than it was in the early decades of this century. The churches in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, the Middle East and the Pacific region have 
assumed major responsibility for mission in their own regions and have also 
begun to play a significant role in crosscultural mission. The question 
frequently asked today is how these regions might provide a missionary 
witness in Europe and North America. The full impact of these changes on 
the patterns and structures of global mission is yet to be felt. 


One phenomenon, however, is obvious. Europe and Latin America, and in a way 
North America, too, once considered Christian continents, have become 
mission territories comparable to any others. A large segment of their 
populations today is either totally outside the Christian community or at 
its very edge. 


The world religious situation has undergone a number of significant changes 
in recent years. There are signs of the resurgence of major religious 
traditions such as Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. Among some of their 
adherents there are tendencies toward more rigid, even militant attitudes. 
Many governments have accepted policies and legislations which have a 
religious bias. The geographic spread of these faiths has vastly expanded 
on virtually all continents through migration. Some of their representa- 
tives have also launched organized mission activities. The assumption 
commonly held two decades ago that the influence of ancient religions was 
declining under the impact of modernization has proved to be unfounded. 


Parallel to the resurgence of old religions, a number of new religious 
movements have become part of today’s religious scene. These reflect a 
widespread search, especially among youth, for religious self-expression 
outside the Christian heritage. This trend is particularly visible among 
Many western young people looking for a new religious identity in oriental 
cultures. New religious movements represent a wide range of cults and other 
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religious practices of a syncretistic nature. They include the Unification 
Church, Hare Krishna and others. These movements usually follow a very 
authoritarian pattern and tend to lead their followers to introspection 
without any emphasis on serving people outside their own circles. 


There is also a large number of individuals brought up within the Christian 
tradition who have broken their relationship with and commitment to any 
organized body of Christians. Some of them seem to remain outside any 
religious tradition or community. Some tend to drift from one grouping to 
another without aligning themselves with any of them. The individualism 
represented by these people may have implications for the future of the 
church as this phenomenon undermines the corporate life and commitment of 
the church. 





2.2. The Global Context 


The global context for the mission of the church has been rapidly trans- 
formed since the Second World War. The changes in forms of government, 
prevailing value systems and ideologies, living standards, the role of 
religions, family patterns, the role of women, and forms of everyday life 
are affecting every society on every continent. 


The political map of the world has also been altered due to a wide range of 
events. One of these has been the emergence of some one hundred thirty new 
nation-states and independent territories from western colonial domination. 
Another has been the ideological division within Europe and elsewhere and 
the competition for world influence between the USA and the USSR. The 
polarities which have grown over the years have also come to affect 
developing countries in numerous ways. Furthermore, the revolution in China 
has led one fifth of the world population to a new social order which has 
implications for China’s religious situation. With these new political 
constellations the horizons for world mission have also changed drastically. 


The gap between the rich and the poor continues to grow with disastrous 
consequences for millions of people. In the last two decades most of the 
poor countries have faced unprecedented economic difficulties. Among these 
difficulties are the inadequacy of inherited patterns of economy, the imba- 
lances and patterns of exploitation in global trade relations, political 
upheavals and numerous military conflicts. These difficulties, combined 
with the effects of natural disasters, have all contributed to the current 
economic crisis in numerous developing countries. In many nations these 
difficulties are dramatized by their unmanageable international debts and by 
an uncontrolled inflation. Ultimately, this crisis leads to widespread mass 
starvation. 


The inequity between the rich and the poor is experienced tangibly in the 
inadequacy of health care services for the poor. Even in some of the highly 
developed countries, the poor are often unable to obtain necessary medical 
care. Such inequities are evident as well in the possibilities for treat- 
ment of persons addicted to alcohol and other drugs. 





Instead of moving toward peace and prosperity, vast population groups find 
themselves subjected to military regimes, or to governments representing the 
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interests of privileged minorities or built on imposed ideologies. Conse- 
quently, violations of human rights occur largely uncontested over vast 
areas, while wars and other violent social conflicts affect the lives of 
many nations. 


The continued polarity between the two superpowers, the resultant escalation 
of the arms race, which has continued unabated for more than four decades 
and now stretches over all continents, and the increased danger of a nuclear 
war have had numerous consequences in every part of the world. Resources 
much needed for eradicating poverty are now wasted on armaments. A sense of 
hopelessness in the face of increased militarism and ideologically based 
threats seems to infect whole nations and to creep into the lives of 
churches. This situation has helped stimulate Christian participation in 
various peace movements. 





The flow of people into cities is a universal trend. It is estimated that 
the urban population will grow by more than 1,300,000,000 in the last two 
decades of this century - a 75% increase over the 1980 level. Migration to 
cities is largely caused by the impoverishment of rural communities. The 
growth of cities is accompanied everywhere by a great expansion of the urban 
poor. It is often these people who face the erosion of traditional family 
structures, the horrors of abandoned children, political powerlessness, low 
levels of health care, inadequate housing and diet, large-scale unemploy- 
ment, poor education, and victimization by crime. All this presents a 
special challenge to churches. 


Patterns of community life are being transformed on every continent under 
the impact of science and technology. The age structures of societies are 
changing. Traditional occupations are becoming obsolete, and new ones are 
evolving. Inherited value systems are called into question in the process 
of modernization. 


The rapid population growth of the globe, exploitation and misuse of natural 
resources needed for agriculture and for industry, inadequate attention to 
- or knowledge of - the impact of industries on environment, the escalation 
of energy needs and sheer neglect by the present generation have led to a 
serious deterioration of the environment on all continents. In many regions 
this is already reaching crisis proportions. If present trends continue, 
the living conditions and even survival of much of future humanity will be 
jeopardized. 


Different rates of population growth on the continents, as well as other 
factors, are causing large-scale demographic changes. These in turn affect 
living conditions, cause migration, influence international relations, and 
contribute to environmental crises. Today the map of world religions, 
races, and language groups looks very different from that of fifty years 
ago. 


Social and economic development have increased accessibility to education in 
many countries. Education in turn has accelerated the modernization of 
societies and altered inherited worldviews and belief patterns. In many 
countries this trend has tended to limit or even eliminate the role of 
religion in school systems. Modern communication technology is rapidly 
spreading all over the world. 
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The ultimate impact of television and computer culture on societies at large 
is yet to be determined. 


International trade, economic cooperation and communication, as well as 
other forms of crosscultural exchange, have had a cumulative effect of 
bringing peoples closer to one another. The rise of intergovernmental and 
non-governmental organizations is a visible sign of a growing sense of 
interdependence and need for interaction between peoples with different 
traditions. 


Parallel to the trend toward internationalization, tendencies to assert 
particular traditions as well as national, ethnic, caste or communal identi- 
ties, have appeared on several continents. These tendencies have contri- 
buted to waves of provincialism, tribalism, and racism and to local and 
regional conflicts. 


3. CONTEMPORARY MISSION FRONTIERS AND CHALLENGES 


3.1. The Nature of Mission Frontiers 


A missionary church always seeks to find its way to the frontiers of 
mission. This is inherent in its very nature. The message of the gospel 
compels those who have received it to convey the good news of salvation in 
Christ to those who have not yet heard it or have not had a chance to res- 
pond to it, to those who have forgotten it or become estranged from it. The 
cutting edge of mission is at the points where faith in Jesus Christ meets 
unbelief, i.e. nonrecognition or rejection of Christ. It is to these points 
that the church in mission is called again and again. They are to be found 
in every continent, country and community. They are present even among 
members of the church. It is characteristic of a mission frontier that it 
is a focal area of the conflict between the Reign of God as revealed by 
Jesus Christ and the forces which are opposed to the claims of Christ and 
which prevent people from recognizing the love of God. 


The basic frontier of mission between faith in Christ and unbelief manifests 
itself differently in the diverse contexts of today’s world. Frontiers are 
no longer primarily geographical, as seemed to be the case when part of the 
world was considered to be Christian and the other part pagan. Religious 
and ideological undercurrents which are in conflict with the Christian faith 
constitute one set. Another can be seen in sociological phenomena and 
intellectual trends which block the way to the message of the gospel. There 
are still today, however, geographically definable areas in which Christ is 
not confessed. 


Consequently, each church has areas of mission within its own setting which 
require special attention. In every country there are groups of people who 
are outside the influence of the Christian message, and also problem areas 
and trends which separate people from the church and its message. Further- 
more, many of today’s specific mission frontiers require an international 
response by churches from the poor and from the rich countries. 
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A church which seeks to fulfill its missionary vocation today should both 
equip its pastors and members to meet the specific demands of its immediate 
frontiers and also train and assign some of its members to serve as messen- 
gers of the gospel outside its own setting. Furthermore, special attention 
should be given to helping the laity to be strengthened in faith so that 
they can intentionally participate in God’s mission as they pursue their 
daily occupations in today’s changing countries. 


3.2. The Challenge of Religions and Ideologies 


Mission frontiers in today’s world continue to be determined largely by 
religious and ideological factors. The scope of the church’s missionary 
activity is influenced by the resurgence of Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. 
The ongoing large-scale intercontinental migration of peoples representing 
these religions has challenged Christianity worldwide. Alongside these 
ancient religions, the new religious movements have created their own new 
frontier for the church’s role in God’s mission. 


Another specific frontier in today’s world results from the influence of 
ideologies which claim an allegiance comparable to a religious commitment 
and which represent worldviews and value systems that are incompatible with 
the Christian faith. Examples of these are scientific atheism which still is 
part of state ideology in Marxist-Leninist societies, secular humanism, 
nationalism of various types, including those with religious or racial 
overtones. 


Other religions and ideologies can also present a positive challenge to the 
church as they call it to rediscover elements of the Christian commitment 
which have become ignored or forgotten in its life and witness. Some 
religions and ideologies, for example, bring to the church a live reminder 
of God’s call to proclaim and manifest justice in all it is doing, to open 
itself to the poor, the oppressed and those who are in other ways 
discriminated against or marginalized in the society. They also can 
challenge the church to recognize the aspirations of peoples of other faiths 
and ideologies for dignity and liberation as well as their desire to prac- 
tice what Christians believe is God’s good will for justice and peace. 


Today these frontiers exist on every continent, close to most churches. Yet 
in most congregations there is still little, if any, awareness of them as an 
active challenge for mission. Too often they are seen to be the sole 
concern of a few specialists. 


There is an urgent need to stimulate and help members of local congre- 
gations, pastors and church leaders to meet people of other faiths and 
ideologies who live in their midst. Contacts with them are necessary to 
dispel mutual misconceptions which frequently occur among Christians and 
adherents of other religions and ideologies. Such contacts are also essen- 
tial for the cultivation of genuine respect among Christians for people of 
other convictions and for the development of sensitivity to their traditions 
and values, even when these are in contradiction to Christian convictions. 


Communication with people of other faiths and ideologies will reveal to 
Christians the necessity of becoming equipped for such dialogue with a 
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profound understanding of their own faith and with sound knowledge of the 
faith and traditions of the others. Furthermore, it will lead to a renewed 
appreciation of the dialogical character of the Christian message and of 
dialogue as a form of missionary proclamation. 


In mission among people of other faiths, as in all Christian mission, the 
essence is witness to the unconditional love and mercy of God. This 
message, addressed equally to all people, includes an invitation to become 
disciples of Christ. 


Discipleship of Christ, humility, self-giving love, a desire to understand 
others, to cooperate with them and to serve them, and readiness to suffer 
for the sake of the Gospel should set the tone for the attitude of the 
church towards people of other faiths and ideologies. These qualities, 
inherent in the Christian faith, sharpen the ability to distinguish the 
conflicting claims of Christianity and other faiths and convictions. 


Marriages in which one partner is Christian and the other a person of 
another faith bring the challenge of this frontier home to the congregation. 
Such marriages also underline the necessity of a pastoral approach and 
genuine openness as expressions of authentic mission. 


Each challenge of mission teaches the church fresh dimensions of its own 
faith. In communication with people of other faiths and ideologies, 
Christians may perceive - even rediscover - the uniqueness and finality of 
salvation in Christ and the binding nature of commitment to him. Further- 
more, they may grow in the recognition that faithfulness to Christ and 
openness to people of other convictions belong together. 


In the encounter with adherents of ideologies which are incompatible with 
the Christian faith, the church is faced with its basic task, common to all 
situations: to show love and to invite others into the discipleship of 
Christ. At the same time, the church needs to be constantly on the alert 
lest ideologies which are alien to the Christian faith be allowed to 
penetrate its life and distort its message. A continuing reformation of the 
church aimed at clarifying the biblical message in today’s contexts and at 
pruning away any distortions of the gospel is essential for its mission. 


3.3. The Church and Judaism 


The Christian church as a community of people of the New Covenant in Jesus 
Christ has a special relationship to the people of Jewish faith as people of 
the Old Covenant. The God of the Old Testament is also the God of Chris- 
tians. In Jesus Christ the Word of God was made flesh in order to reveal to 
all peoples, both Jews and Gentiles, the truth and love of God and to 
reconcile the world to God. 


In faithfulness to the ongoing saving work of the triune God, the church is 
called, therefore, to engage in dialogue with Jewish people in order to face 
together with them the history of salvation which God began with the people 
of Israel, to bear witness to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ to the 
people of the Old Covenant, as to all peoples, and to invite them to share 
the treasure it has found in Jesus. 
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3.4. Sociological Frontiers and Challenges 


3.4.1. Justice and Peace 


God’s will is justice and peace for all creation, both in this day and in 
the future. All the forces which militate against God’s will for creation 
and threaten the lives of people with injustice and destruction present 
frontiers of mission for the church. Among such forces are the gap between 
rich and poor nations, the inequities perpetuated by unjust trade relations, 
the tensions among different social systems, and forces which threaten the 
environment and life of future generations. These concerns, along with the 
quest for peace in the face of all forms of military aggression, especially 
threats of nuclear war, are inseparable elements of the same mission which 
proclaims Christ and the message of salvation. 


The church involved in God's mission is called to participate in the 
struggle against all forms of injustice. In order to be faithful to God’s 
call and to be credible to the world, concerns for individual and structural 
injustice, racism, sexism, and oppression must be directed to the church 
itself as well as to society. 


3.4.2. Secularization 


Secularization presents another specific challenge for mission. Secular- 
ization should be distinguished from secularism, an ideology which presents 
a closed a religious worldview, which flourishes in the wake of secular- 
ization. Secularization is a phenomenon which touches all areas where 
culture has been colored by Christianity or some other religion. In Asia, 
and also in other areas where non-Christian religions are predominant, this 
phenomenon is called modernization. In some contexts, it is even known as 
emancipation. 


An inherent characteristic of secularization is the separating of political 
decision-making, scientific work, education, health care, art and other 
areas of society from the institutional tutelage of the church or other 
religious establishments. It frequently follows in the footsteps of indus- 
trialization and the rise of the educational level of society. It often 
opens the way to secularism which rules religion out of public life and 
tries to make religious practices, including the professing of Christian 
faith, only a private matter. However a genuinely secular state aims at 
accepting religious pluralism and at refusing to discriminate against anyone 
on the basis of religious convictions. 


One of the great challenges for the mission of the church today is to bring 
its witness to people influenced by secularization and modernization and to 
those who are at the heart of this trend. Mission does not aim to turn a 
secular society back into a society dominated by Christianity or controlled 
by churches. Rather it bears witness to Jesus Christ, calls people into 
discipleship also in secular vocations, and serves people in settings in 
which the monopoly of any one religious worldview is rejected. It finds 
ways to witness anew to those who under the impact of secularism are unable 
to understand the ethical and spiritual values inherent to Christian faith. 
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Moreover, it seeks to bring the Christian message to those who set the tone 
for societies and local communities. 


In mission within a secularized context the laity of the church has a 
special role. Through their work and their neighborhood contacts they have 
access to communities of people which are not equally open to professional 
church workers. The challenge of secularization needs to be met especially 
among people and groups who influence culture and society, for example among 
scientists, artists, writers, journalists, industrialists, trade union 
leaders, and politicians. 


3.4.3. Urbanization 


The speed with which urbanization is proceeding today in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America has taken most churches by surprise. Cities in Europe and 
North America also present the churches with many unmet challenges. Luthe- 
ran churches are to a large extent rurally oriented, often more so than 
those of other communions. Their structures and patterns of ministry have 
usually been developed in the context of villages and small towns. These 
churches are not well equipped to serve people in big cities characterized 
by religious, ethnic and economic pluralism and in which patterns of life 
are molded by industrialization, the entry of new technologies, fluctuation 
of economic conditions and the steady influx of people from rural areas. 
Moreover, life in the rural areas which have traditionally been the 
stronghold of Lutheran churches is also changing under the impact of 
urbanization and new technologies. 


There is an urgent need for the church in its mission to take seriously the 
frontier of urbanization. The Christian community needs to find its way in- 
to the patterns of life and thought which are characteristic of urban 
settings. The church needs to meet the millions of uprooted people with the 
gospel and meaningful service. The poorest and the weakest of most socie- 
ties are in the slums of the big cities, as are most of the unemployed 
youth. In these same cities are the centers of higher education, the 
growing segment of professional people, and the cultural and political 
leaders of nations. 


The basis of Christian mission in urban areas is the presence of worshiping 
communities as signs of hope, justice and a new fellowship. Lutheran 
churches, together with others in a particular area, should plan for the 
establishment of congregations in parts of cities and in sections of society 
where there are no worshiping Christian communities. The presence of con- 
gregations where the word is preached and the sacraments are distributed is 
a leaven for the transformation of communities and is the basis for Chris- 
tian witness and service to neighbors. The basic significance of local 
congregations must not be forgotten when citywide and churchwide strategies 
and much needed specialized ministries are being developed. 


This frontier calls for national and international surveys of opportunities 
and resources for mission in urban settings, for the establishment of team 
ministries, for the founding of congregations, for the launching of training 
programs on urban issues for pastors and church workers and for intensified 
sharing of information and experiences in urban ministries on different 
continents. 
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3.4.4. Migration 


Another sociological frontier of mission is constituted by the world's 
millions of migrants whose movement and presence are having a significant 
impact on many countries. The church, especially in its institutional 
expressions, tends to represent stability and continuity. Therefore, it 
has difficulty in providing the kind of mobile ministry required on this 
frontier. 


Migration has a variety of facets and causes. Within many countries large 
migrations are the result of changing economic conditions; rapid increase of 
population; drought; political, religious or racial discrimination; struc- 
tural injustices and military conflicts. Urbanization is produced by one 
stream, international migration by another. The latter includes refugees, 
migrant workers, immigrants seeking to settle permanently in another country 
and temporary migrants such as professional people, foreign students and 
people in mobile professions and functions. International migration is 
causing profound changes in population structures on all ‘continents. Such 
changes are particularly visible in Europe where until recent decades many 
nation-states have had relatively homogeneous populations. 


The churches have a long tradition of involvement in meeting the material 
and human needs of migrants, especially refugees, and more recently in 
promoting the recognition of their human rights in the receiving countries. 
In the past, migrants have played an important role in mission and continue 
to do so, for example, as messengers of Christ in areas not reached by the 
organized ministry of the church. 


This frontier is a challenge to local congregations in areas where the 
presence of migrants is apparent. The church can serve these people effec- 
tively by helping them to integrate into the local community and by opening 
to them the door to the fellowship in the church. The church can also 
defend their rights against any form of discrimination and assist them in 
their need for language and job training. Furthermore, the church should 
support those who are Christians among them to carry their witness to those 
whom the traditional ministries of the church do not reach. The work ahead 
is enormous in scope as the attitudes and practices of most local congre- 
gations do not yet reflect readiness to recognize ministry to migrants as 
their responsibility. 


A special category.of vocational migrants is the millions of merchant sea- 
farers, fisherfolk and others who have their livelihood on the sea. Many of 
them are cut off from family and friends for long periods of time. Specia- 
lized ministries of churches aimed primarily at seafaring fellow nationals 
are currently confronted with the need for reorientation because of the 
rapid internationalization of the maritime industry. The vast majority of 
merchant seafarers come today from countries of Africa, Latin America and 
especially Asia. Most of them have no Christian background. This has 
transformed the context of maritime ministry from home to global mission. 
Port cities of the world now offer a unique urban world mission opportunity 
in the service of multitudes of marginalized maritime migrants. 


Mission to and by migrants, while a challenge to local congregations, also 
calls for specialized efforts by churchwide organizations. These are needed 
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to alert local congregations of their responsibilities and opportunities of 
service and to equip their mobile and migrating members for witness to 
Christ in settings alien to their origins. Furthermore, the international 
nature of much migration points to the need for strengthening and for using 
more effectively international Christian agencies created to facilitate 
ministry among and by migrants. 


3.4.5. The Poor 


The poor form a majority of the world’s population. In vast areas poverty 
is expanding rather than shrinking. In affluent societies there is also an 
alarming amount of poverty which is often hidden from those in the main- 
stream of life. The poor of the earth present a multiple challenge to the 
mission of the church today. The faithfulness of the church is tested by 
its willingness to be present among the poor, both in its immediate sur- 
roundings and among the poor of other countries and regions. 


Churches have a long history of caring for those in need through social 
service institutions, educational networks, refugee services and the like. 
At times, such involvement has reflected and also stimulated a spirituality 
in which the teachings of the Scriptures about the poor have gained deepened 
recognition and meaning. Such services continue to be an integral part of 
the church’s participation in God’s mission and they reflect God’s uncondi- 
tional love for all creation. 


Side by side with this caring ministry should go an emphasis on addressing 
the underlying causes of poverty and injustice. Churches need to give 
central priority to developing programs and approaches which seek to respond 
to the overwhelming reality of poverty and injustice in today’s world. This 
should be done by congregations, individual churches, and churches acting 
together in mission. Advocacy for justice is an inseparable part of the 
mission responsibility. 


A faithful mission on the frontier of poverty leads individual Christians 
and the church as a whole to participate in struggles against all forms of 
human oppression and exploitation and to cooperate with ecumenical and 
secular movements for justice. Such participation is a sign to the world of 
God’s own justice and love (Prov. 22:22-23; 23:10-11). 


Lutheran churches in many places tend to identify themselves with the middle 
class and its values. Therefore the poor often have little place in the 
churches’ life and witness, or little influence on them. Often churches and 
Christian groups of other traditions have to step in when Lutheran churches 
ignore the poor, even in their own setting. 


As it participates in God’s mission, the church needs to recognize the poor 
in its midst as carriers of the message of God's love in Christ, and as part 
of the church’s total mission engagement. Like their more wealthy partners, 
the poor are sisters and brothers in the priesthood of all believers which 
is called to bear witness to the message of Christ and to serve others in 
need. 


The magnitude of poverty in the world has led churches to explore what the 
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gospels say about the poor. The question of the value of voluntary evange- 
lical poverty is being raised again today, as is that of the poor as a 
particular group of people to whom God's love is specifically directed. 


3.4.6. Youth, Women and Men 


For the church in every age the next generation has been one of its most 
crucial frontiers. In today's world where the population explosion 
continues on several continents, the majority of its inhabitants are 
children and young people. A large proportion of them are poor and have 
little chance for an education and for employment. The scope of this 
challenge needs to be recognized by the whole church and to be reflected in 
the priorities for its role in God's mission. 


Youth challenge the church also from within. Many young people with a 
Christian background fail to find in the organized church a genuine, 
accepting community, and consequently drift away and become alienated from 
it. There is need to reexamine the place of young people in the church to 
recognize the potential of young people themselves as partners in mission 
and to face the challenge to renewal which they bring. The involvement of 
youth in mission is imperative if the message of Christ is to be brought to 
young people on every continent and also if the mission of the church as a 
vhole is to be restored in all its fullness. 


Youth subcultures, underprivileged and uprooted youth, abandoned children, 
young people who are victims of injustice, exploitation, prostitution and 
drug abuse, and also students in secondary and higher education, are spe- 
cific areas for ministry which call for urgent attention. 


As a Christian community we are becoming aware that our cultures have 
traditionally exploited and oppressed women. Women's value and potential 
have often gone unrecognized. The church is called to accept responsibility 
for participation in this exploitation. In solidarity with all women the 
church should recognize and affirm the values, participation, and contri- 
butions of women in church and society. 


Women have historically been at the center of the church's life and mission. 
Women make up more than half of the baptized membership of the church. At 
the forefront of the church's mission (outreach) women have been at the 
heart of the church's involvement with human suffering. However, the 
intellectual, spiritual, administrative and leadership gifts of women are 
only beginning to be recognized. It is essential that all God's gifts to 
vomen as well as to men be used in true partnership as the church partici- 
pates in God's mission. 


3.4.7. Geographic and Demographic Frontiers 


Churches exist today in almost every country of the world where they carry 
on the mission task entrusted to the church universal. Nevertheless, in 
numerous countries there are still geographic areas in which there is no 
recognizable Christian presence and also vast population groups who have not 
heard the message of Christ. Therefore every church should develop outreach 
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to such areas and groups in its immediate surroundings and also participate 
directly in the "sending activity" which would make outreach to these people 
possible. 


4. RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH IN MISSION 


4.1. Emphases 


In view of these affirmations about the mission of the church, its changing 
context and the demands of today’s frontiers and challenges, there is a 
pressing need to work towards the renewal of the church in mission. The 
following points should be emphasized: 


4.1.1. Mission as the Responsibility of the Whole Church 


Once again the mission task needs to be recognized as the responsibility of 
every Christian, of every congregation, of the whole church. This witness 
is made by word, publicly proclaimed or expressed in conversation, by the 
sacraments, by deeds, by the organized service of the church, even by the 
silent testimony of its members in their daily lives, and by their life 
together as a community of believers who are open to others. 


The church has many functions. All of them and the whole life of the church 
should be penetrated by the consciousness of God’s mission to the world. 
Even in the most institutional aspects of its life, the missionary intention 
of the church should be recognizable. Everyone should be able to see that 
the institution exists to support its membership in their missionary witness 
and service to the world. 


4.1.2. The Missionary Nature of the Congregation 


The missionary nature of the congregation needs to be rediscovered and 
expressed in its daily life. This implies recognition of the missionary 
intention of its worship, preaching, education, healing ministries and other 
diaconic functions. A missionary congregation is characterized by a shared 
vision that enables all its members with their diverse gifts and lifesitua- 
tions, young and old, men and women, families and single persons, to assume 
their part in the common missionary task. It is an open and inclusive 
community which does not draw a distinction between people of "our kind" and 
others, and which accepts "outsiders" with love and draws them into its 
fellowship. The whole congregation can enhance its missionary nature by 
expressing it from time to time in organized local actions which reflect the 
common mission of the whole church. 


4.1.3. Renewal in Proclamation and Education 
In many Lutheran churches the knowledge of the contents of Christian faith 


has become increasingly tenuous. This trend poses a threat to the mission 
of the church. Therefore, in the renewal of the church for mission, special 
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attention needs to be given to helping laity and pastors to deepen their 
knowledge and understanding of the Scriptures and of their use, and to 
explore the meaning of Christian teaching for the religious, cultural and 
ethical issues they face today. In many churches more emphasis should be 
placed on the quality of preaching so that it would build up the missionary 
nature of the congregation and strengthen laity in their participation in 
mission. 


4.1.4. Mission as a Central Theme of Theology 


Christian theology, as the whole of the New Testament in its origin, is 
missionary in character. Disciplined theological reflection upon word and 
tradition is essential for the authenticity of mission in general, and the 
missionary message in particular contexts which require ever new approaches 
to missionary witness and service. At the same time, reflection on missio- 
nary experience in the various frontiers is essential for the integrity and 
relevance of theology. Mission should therefore be acknowledged again as a 
central theme for all theological work of the church, cutting across all 
disciplines and pursued in all research and teaching. 


4.1.5. Nature of Missionary Communication 


The way in which the gospel is communicated is determined by the nature of 
the message itself. Such communication is rooted in the way in which God 
has entered human life to bring salvation. It is a consequence of Christ’s 
identification with humankind, his emptying himself of the use of power, his 
taking the form of a servant, and accepting the burden of fallen humanity. 
The disciples of Christ are called to follow the same pattern in their 
participation in the ongoing saving work of God. This implies identifica- 
tion of the messenger with the people in need of the message, entering into 
the situation of the other, and finally interaction in mutual respect 
between them. This type of communication can be described as dialogue. 


Christians involved in mission are therefore bound to take the risk involved 
in two-way communication. They become vulnerable as they open their life 
and faith to the other without imposition or condescension, in genuine 
readiness to listen and learn from the dialogue. The sole foundation for 
their risking convictions and allowing faith to be tested is the vulnerable 
and risen Christ, to whom their dialogue partner is already known. When 
Christ is confessed in dialogue, he himself addresses both dialogue part- 
ners. This is the motive of missionary communication. 


4.1.6. Wholeness of Mission: Unity of Word and Deed 


The wholeness of mission needs to be manifested by the unity of word and 
deed in all of the church’s outreach. Both are vehicles of the uncondi- 
tional love of God who accepts persons while they are yet sinners and 
without any regard to their social, racial or cultural background. Word 
without deed falsifies the very word itself as it makes the gospel abstract 
and denies God’s transforming power in creation and in incarnation. The 
failure to accompany witness through word by witness through life may close 
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the door to the gospel. On the other hand, the deed without the word is in 
danger of degenerating into sheer humanitarianism and conformity with the 
context and of failing to convey the fullness of salvation as God’s gift. 
The credibility of the witness is ultimately grounded not in deeds, which 
are bound to remain imperfect, but in the gospel itself. 


There may be times and places where no outreach by word is possible and the 
only way of witnessing to Christ is through wordless service rooted in 
prayer and even suffering. Yet the word can be present in the readiness to 
answer those who ask "for the hope that is in you" (1 Peter 3:15). More- 
over, the Word will not ultimately remain hidden when it feeds private 
prayer life, when the silent witness is supported by the intercession of 
others, and when believers gather around it, whatever the limitations on 
public worship. 


4.1.7. Spontaneous and Planned Mission 


The mission of the church consists of both spontaneous witness and planned 
activities. These are not mutually exclusive, even if there may be tension 
between them. Spontaneous witness arises out of the life of discipleship of 
Christ. It is carried out knowingly and unknowingly in everyday contexts. 
It does not need to be planned or organized. 


Planned outreach, witness and service are equally necessary in the life of 
every congregation and church. Planned activity aims at getting the message 
of God’s love across and includes an invitation to repentance and faith. It 
requires joint planning and implementation of methods appropriate for the 
context. It includes witness by both word and deed. 


4.1.8. Maintenance Mentality: an Obstacle to Mission 


One of the major obstacles to intentional mission activity is the mainte- 
nance or survival mentality which closes the church to the outside. Such 
mentality restricts the spontaneous witness of the church. It tempts the 
church to concentrate exclusively on nurture and worship which focus on its 
own life and structures to the detriment of its outward reaching witness. 
There is an urgent need in all parts of the world to overcome this mentality 
even where the church has very limited or virtually nonexistent possibili- 
ties for any visible witness outside its own membership. 


4.1.9. Mission Carried out by Justified Sinners 


Genuine communication is possible only when the partners recognize one 
another as equal before God. There may be social, cultural and other 
differences which hamper such communication. Attitudes of superiority or 
inferiority tend to block all genuine communication and deny the liberating 
power of the gospel. The recognition that those to whom the gospel is 
entrusted for transmission are still sinners, even when justified by grace 
and strengthened by God’s love in their struggle against the grip of sin, 
removes any possible basis for a feeling of superiority among Christians in 
their relation with those who do not believe in Christ. 
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4.1.10. Mission under the Sign of the Cross 


Transformation of the creation so that it fulfills its original purpose of 
reflecting God’s glory and goodness is possible because God bore the 
judgment of human sinfulness and opened the road to freedom from guilt and 
other destructive powers. This happened when God gave his Son to take upon 
himself human form and destiny and finally to die on the cross. Christ's 
total identification with human beings in all their frailty and sinfulness 
and the giving up of his life for the sake of others, followed by his total 
victory over sin and death in his glorious resurrection, are the center and 
foundation for the advance of God's mission. God's victory is manifested in 
the first place in weakness, and its glory is hidden in carrying the burdens 
of others. 


The mission of the church will be distorted when it serves purposes other 
than proclaiming the crucified Christ, for example by becoming subservient 
to political goals, national or power bloc interests, cultural values and 
the like. 


Triumphalism, through which the church becomes captive to worldly power and 
success, is a contradiction of God’s own mission revealed in a supreme and 
unique way in the person of Jesus Christ. The church is called to mission 
under the sign of the cross. This means openness to the powerless, the 
weak, the unsuccessful, and the poor. It means readiness to identify with 
them and share their burden, and together with them to reach out toward the 
power which is not of this world and which became manifest in suffering for 
others. Christians, when they accept the way of the cross and allow their 
weakness to be transformed into a sign of God’s power, are strengthened by 
the faith and joy that come from God. 


4.2. Implications 


4.2.1. Education and Training for Mission 


Education which equips laity, pastors, and other church workers for witness 
and service is essential to the mission of the church. This is why instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith must follow conversion or baptism. Without a 
grounding in the content of the Christian faith, there is no cognitive basis 
for participation in mission. 


One of the present day challenges for the church is the development of forms 
of theological education, including Christian education, which will effec- 
tively equip laity and pastors for specific frontiers of mission. 


Another challenge is relevant theological education in the rapidly growing 
churches which suffer from a serious shortage of pastors and other theolo- 
gically educated church workers. A closely related task is the development 
of patterns of theological education on all continents which properly take 
into account the cultural, religious and socioeconomic contexts. 


The provision for adequate theological training for persons responsible for 
specialized ministries in the fields of medical services, development, 
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refugee and relief work, and other social services, and who often have no 
theological training at all, is a challenge that has gained urgency because 
of the need to express the wholeness of mission through the diaconic minis- 
tries. 


The conviction that mission should penetrate all the educational activities 
of the church is still at best an affirmation of purpose rather than an 
accepted principle in educational planning. There is a very real need for a 
fundamental renewal of theological and, indeed, of all Christian education, 
in order to bring into focus the missionary understanding of the church, the 
missionary nature of the scriptures, the missionary dimensions of pastoral 
care, missionary preaching and service, and issues raised by today’s mission 
frontiers. 


4.2.2. Specific Missionary Vocations 


With the emphasis on mission as an essential task of every church and 
congregation, there is an urgent need today to reaffirm the indispensable 
character of specific missionary vocations. It is not possible for churches 
to reach out to people who are far from them in faith or conviction, in 
ethnic origin or culture, simply through the work of local congregations and 
the structures supporting them. Crossing such frontiers is possible only 
with the help of Christians who are prepared to step out of their own re- 
ligious, cultural, sociological and even geographic confines, and whom the 
church equips and sends out with the gospel. 


The time is past when missionary vocations were considered the monopoly of 
churches in "Christian countries" of Europe and North America. Missionaries 
are now needed from churches of all continents. Moreover, with the growing 
social and cultural pluralism on every continent, a more diversified missio- 
nary presence is necessary. Consequently, missionaries today need to be 
prepared to work together in international and intercultural teams. This is 
most evident in cities where pluralism of all kinds is conspicuous. 


The time is also over when the justification of specific missionary voca- 
tions was questioned on the grounds of past ties between mission and 
colonialism, and of the need to integrate mission into the whole life of the 
church. Only through its members can a church cross frontiers in mission, 
and for this there must be missionary vocations. 


Missionaries engaged in crosscultural mission today tend to serve abroad for 
shorter periods than was customary a generation or two ago. Several factors 
have contributed to this change. Concern about financial security, 
children’s education, and a future career have in recent decades led the 
majority of missionaries from the "North" to accept only a limited period of 
service abroad. After their return home they have often severed their ties 
with crosscultural mission. Missionaries from the "South" also have tended 
to consider their service outside their own countries as that of short-term 
guest workers, whose real vocation is at home. They go abroad because they 
are invited, not because they are sent for a crucial assignment. However, 
effective crossing of boundaries in mission between cultures and ethnic 
communities in mission is hardly possible without a long-term commitment. 
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This is why a reaffirmation of the long-term missionary vocation is urgently 
needed today. 


The missionary movement has provided much of the initial thrust and sub- 
stance for the ecumenical movement. Missionaries with lifetime vocations to 
be witnesses to Christ in cultures different from their own made a vital 
contribution to the movement towards the visible unity of the worldwide 
church. The role of missionaries who are committed to crosscultural mission 
and who in their own persons are able to link local churches on different 
continents has not lost its validity. 


The preparation of missionaries in churches of every region needs to be 
given concerted attention. Today, as far as Lutheran churches are con- 
cerned, systematic training and equipping for crosscultural mission is made 
available only by churches and mission organizations of western and northern 
Europe and of North America. The same applies to structures of missionary 
support. The churches in other regions, and especially churches whose wit- 
ness has been tested in the midst of drastic social and political change, 
should also be recognized as a potential source of missionary renewal and 
also of missionary personnel. 


4.2.3. New Models for Mission Practice, Inter-Lutheran and Ecumenical 


With more missionaries being drawn from churches for which participation in 
global mission is new, models of mission practice will need to be reviewed 
and new models developed. New wine cannot be poured into old wineskins. 
The lead in these efforts should come from newcomers to international 
mission. Lessons from the history of world mission should also be taken 
into account. 


The foci for the development of contemporary models for mission practice are 
(1) local congregations, and (2) specialized ministries, communities and 
missionary orders. 


What makes a missionary congregation, how does it best express its parti- 
cipation in the global mission, and how can it extend its witness to those 
who are separated from it? These are questions which need fresh answers. 
Congregations in different missionary situations need to share their 
experiences more widely, and programs facilitating such exchange need to be 
developed. 


Specialized ministries, missionary or base communities, and missionary 
orders have gained in importance with the rise of pluralism, especially in 
cities and industrialized areas. Also, the need for flexibility has in- 
creased, as much of the traditional missionary enterprise has become in- 
creasingly tied to interchurch relationships. The possibility of cross- 
cultural, international team ministries on critical frontiers on each conti- 
nent needs to be explored further. Significant initiatives have already 
been taken in Africa, and a number of experiments are being carried out in 
other parts of the world. 


The ecumenical dimensions of these efforts are obvious. Lutheran churches 
are not working alone on such issues. The same search is under way in most 
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other churches. The commitment to the one mission of the church universal 
presses Lutheran churches to cooperate with others. Furthermore, many 
practical factors point in the same direction. The frontiers of mission are 
the same for all Christians. The limitations of resources add to the 
necessity of cooperation. Meaningful ministries to university students and 
teachers, to seafarers and to prisoners, and large-scale social ministries 
are productive only when carried out ecumenically. 


Numerous local experiments in ecumenical mission are already in operation. 
The focal points vary. Sometimes they are expressed through joint evange- 
listic prayer, or social service or joint advocacy for justice, and some- 
times the only ecumenical expression of mission is shared suffering or 
praying together. 


Much of today’s local ecumenical activity in mission is quite unrelated to 
worldwide interconfessional dialogues or to programs of ecumenical world 
organizations. The local experiences find little access to worldwide 
forums, and ecumenical insights from worldwide contexts have little impact 
on local mission. Furthermore, interconfessional dialogues give little 
attention to missiological concerns. All this points to a certain vacuum in 
today’s ecumenical missiology. This lack presents a challenge to Lutheran 
churches for whom the local congregation is a cornerstone of mission, who by 
their very confession are committed to the unity and renewal of the church 
universal, and whose concern for the purity and fullness of the gospel has a 
profound missiological significance far beyond their denominational con- 
fines. 


4.2.4. Sharing Resources in Mission 


A joint strategy for the sharing of the mission resources available to each 
church is necessary because of the following factors: the overwhelming 
magnitude of the task of mission, the great diversity of gifts within the 
church universal and their uneven appearance in different parts of the 
world, the varying needs and changing possibilities of witness, and the 
necessity of careful stewardship. 


Such sharing of resources is an expression of the unity of the church and 
its role in God's mission. None of the resources, material or spiritual, 
are the property of a single church or agency. All belong to the whole 
church. The practice of sharing has profound spiritual meaning and great 
practical significance. 


The meaning of the sharing of resources is distorted by donor-recipient 
attitudes. All churches, large and small, are both givers and receivers. 
All are accountable to others for the use of resources available to them. 
The importance of this for patterns of decision-making about funds, 
personnel, and other resources requires urgent attention. 


The dependence mentality is also an obstacle to the sharing of resources in 
mission. Churches with more material wealth exercise control over those 
with less, and poor churches tend to follow the lead of the rich in setting 
their priorities instead of determining their participation in mission 
according to the challenges they face in their own situation. There can be 
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no genuine sharing in mission without the uprooting of dependency relation- 
ships among churches. 


A strong emphasis on self-reliance, some going as far as calling for a 
moratorium on the sending of missionaries or money, has marked the struggle 
for partnership and oneness in mission in recent decades. The purpose of 
self-reliance is to enable a church to develop to the maximum local 
resources - material, intellectual and spiritual - and to assume full 
responsibility for its participation in mission. Self-reliance is not the 
opposite of sharing, but an essential condition for it. 


4.2.5. Development of Joint Strategies in Mission 


The urgency of the mission task and the pressures brought to bear on the 
church by today’s mission frontiers and challenges call for the development 
among Lutheran churches of coherent mission strategies - inter-Lutheran and 
ecumenical - for the coming years. Frontiers which cut across continents 
cannot be tackled alone. It is imperative to devise a common approach that 
will enable Lutheran churches from different continents to act both together 
and as integral parts of the church universal. Unity in mission is both a 
practical necessity and a promise and assignment given in the gospel. 


The development of joint strategies implies mutual confidence among the 
churches concerned, sharing of first-hand information on situations and 
areas under consideration, joint planning, meaningful division of labor 
among participants, and coordinated implementation and financing. Wherever 
possible, local churches and Christians rooted in the situations concerned 
should play a leading role in the planning and implementation of strategies 
for their respective region. 


Possibilities of consultation and patterns for facilitating coordinated 
decision-making need much more attention so that resources can be pooled for 
strategic areas in mission. Forums for consultation and joint planning need 
to be strengthened. Still today most churches and mission agencies tend to 
do their planning and decide on the use of personnel and funds in isolation 
from one another. This makes development of comprehensive strategies region 
by region and globally virtually impossible. 


The VIIth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in 1984 adopted Guide- 
lines for Joint Action in Mission. These provide a pattern which can be 
expanded and applied to the development of joint mission strategies. A copy 
of the Guidelines is attached to this document. 


5. URGENCY OF THE COMMON TASK 


The urgency of the common task stems from the recognition of the 

contrast between the enormity of God’s gift of life and salvation in Jesus 
Christ and the state of the world in which love, human dignity and mutual 
respect are denied and in which it is difficult to find meaning for life. 
The love of God for every individual, every family and nation - communicated 
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by the gospel and capable of making all things new - compels the church to 
do its utmost to get the message of salvation across to all people. 


The promises which God has given, and the evidence of the renewal of life in 
the discipleship of Christ show that the mission of the church is possible. 


The crises and impasses experienced by individuals and societies bear testi- 
mony to the need for conversion and a new direction in life. The call to 
repentance and new life in Christ needs to be addressed today equally to the 
messengers of the gospel and to those far removed from the fellowship of the 
church. 


The mission task is a consequence of the binding commission which Christ 
himself gave to his church. The love of Christ compels disciples to share 
with others the hope they have and to invite them into the community of 
faith. This task is entrusted to the church until the end of time. 


The urgency of the common task leads the Lutheran World Federation once 
again to extend a plea to all its member churches to renew their commitment 
to the one mission of the church universal and to pool their gifts in 
announcing by word and deed the salvation for the world in Jesus Christ. 
He, the light of the world, is the gift of God to the church, to God's 
people in mission and to the whole humankind. 
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GUIDELINES FOR JOINT ACTION IN MISSION 


. adopted by the VIIth LWF ASSEMBLY, Budapest, 1984 


In the described program areas, the following guidelines should be 
applied: 


1. There are two general guidelines for all joint action in mission: 


- Mission is the common responsibility of every Christian, every 
congregation, and every church; 


- Mission in each place is the privilege and common responsibility 
of the worldwide church. 


2s The primary responsibility for responding to mission challenges in 
a given area rests with the local church or churches acting on 
behalf of the church universal. 





(The great diversity of church structures within the LWF member 
churches makes precise definitions of the word "church" diffi- 
cult. In these guidelines, the reader should understand that 
"church" may mean a local congregation of a church body composed 
of several or many congregations. It may also mean the one holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church. In some contexts, it may include 
mission agencies or mission departments of LWF member churches.) 


3. Each church’s experiences, insights, theological heritage, and 
personnel and financial resources are gifts from God for the 
mission of the whole church. They therefore cannot be considered 
as its sole possessions but are to be shared. 


(The LWF should use all means at its disposal to ensure the free 
and unrestricted flow of information among churches and 
congregations in all parts of the world.) 


4. If the local church does not have sufficient resources for 
responding to its mission challenges, it shall seek cooperation 
with neighboring churches as well as with other churches that can 
contribute complementary experiences and insights. 


5 Acknowledging Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, every joint action 
in mission is to be designed to manifest the unity of the church 
across ethnic, social, and cultural boundaries, and should also 
reflect the different cultural backgrounds and social contexts of 
the people for whom missionary proclamation is intended. 


6. Joint actions should be directed toward the whole human being, 
seeking close linkage between the evangelistic and service arms of 
the church(es) in ways best suited within each context. 


7. Every church involved in joint actions in mission is to assure its 
share of financing such actions. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


The funding level of joint mission projects should be in Proportion 
to the standard of living in the area and in line with the 
available material resources of the local church(es). 


While all participating churches shall be involved in the planning 
and decision for joint action for mission, the local church in the 
area concerned shall also be fully involved in such activity from 
the very beginning. 


If a church is not aware of its mission responsibilities or 
opportunities, churches both nearby and in other areas of the world 
should initiate conversations with that church, encourage it to 
accept the challenges at hand, and offer advice and assistance as 
necessary. 


If joint actions are planned in areas where no local church exists, 
churches from closely related areas should be involved. 


The LWF is to assist its member churches in meeting a particular 
mission challenge in a variety of ways depending on the scope of 
the challenge and according to its mandate: 


a) In cases of local mission challenges, the initiative and 
action are the mandate of the local member church(es) where 
such exist. It or they can then turn to the LWF for help. 
Requests will be considered by the LWF according to its 
appropriate procedures. The interrelatedness of evangelism and 
service should be reflected in close cooperation between the 
Department of Church Cooperation and World Service. 


b) In case of mission challenges related to several countries, the 
LWF may act as a facilitator or coordinator for member churches 
of the area concerned, and it may initiate joint actions in 
mission if asked by a member church. 


c) In cases of global mission challenges, the LWF shall through 
its appropriate organs plan and propose to its member churches 
joint mission projects and, when necessary, carry out pilot 
programs on their behalf and with their cooperation. 


d) In cases of mission challenges, in areas where there are no 
member churches, the LWF may, when one or more of its member 
churches elsewhere so request, initiate joint actions in 
mission and invite churches to cooperate in them, providing 
churches in neighboring areas are prepared to participate. 
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